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ordinance (12 October 1643) was passed in favour of the Mer-
chant Adventurers forbidding any to trade with the regions
assigned to the company and confining members to those who
had been bred merchants and were willing to pay a heavy
fine.1 In order to win the support of parliament these companies
had to make considerable contributions towards carrying on
the war, and, in a sense, their grants were as pernicious as the
former bribes to courtiers, for in each case the company was
deprived of much-needed capital.
So far as trade is concerned, the most important event that
happened under the commonwealth was the passage of the
Navigation Act.2 However, so far as the immediate future was
concerned, the act should rather be regarded as a gesture or as
an indication of economic policy than as effecting a revolution
in shipping circles. In any event it could not have been carried
out in its entirety without inflicting severe losses upon English
merchants, for the English mercantile marine was not large
enough to cajry all the trade hitherto carried in foreign vessels.
There was at first apparently a revival of trade during the
protectorate, but the Spanish war hampered it severely. In
fact the war against Spain, which a half-century before had
been regarded as a profitable source of wealth as well as a
righteous crusade, now became unpopular in the very cities
where anti-Spanish feeling had hitherto been so strong. The
losses merchants suffered made them become hostile to the
protectorate, and one reason why the City of London was
so bitterly opposed to the army in 1659 was the depression in
trade. Merchants made formidable adversaries, for nothing
is more remarkable in the economic history of this period than
their success in permeating the country with a knowledge of,
and belief in, the supreme importance of trade. The merchants
were quick to profit by the opportunities for propaganda the
times afforded, and were so successful that trade rivalled and
even prevailed against religion as a guiding principle in the
conduct of foreign policy.3
During the first fifteen years of the reign of Charles I, the
intense activity in founding colonies of his father's reign was
1  Another ordinance, upholding the Levant Company, was passed 7 March 1644.
2  For a brief description and an estimate of the effect on Anglo-Dutch relations
of the Navigation Act, see pp. 218-19.         3 See quotations at end of chap. ix.